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ACT TO END HUNGER 


How Everyone Can Help-the Fight Against Suffering 


| Rae DAY of our lives, hunger maims 
and cripples hundreds of children ‘and 
adults who never have a chance of’ enough 
to eat. In Africa, the Near ‘East; Asia, 
desperate poverty and disease <afflict those 
who live their lives below subsistence level. 

A vast and terrible problem—but what 
can we do? Oxfam provides medical aid, 
clothing, care in feeding. centres and clinics 
for 30,000 people a day. In. addition, Oxfam 
fights hunger at its outset—with wells, seeds, 
fertilizers and good stock—enabling projects 
that will grow more food:to get under way. 
It's only a start—but any -journey begins 
with but a single step. 


You are not alone in your concern, and 
your help matters—it will swell the growing 
volume of aid we send. 

PRACTICAL HELP IS NEEDED 
Money, of course, is the greatest need. Our 
work cannot even begin without it. Whether 
you can afford: 

10/- (which will feed 
child for a month); 
£5 (which provides 5,000 multi-vitamin tab- 

lets); 
£50 (enough to sink a small village well); 
your gift is that first vital step of compas- 
sionate concern for those who suffer. 


an under-nourished 


WHAT YOU AND YOUR GROUP CAN DO 


There are scores of ways of organising prac- 
tical assistance. These are some of the kinds 
of service needed in your area: 

Collecting Pledged Gifts: |/- or-more a month 
can be collected from friends under Oxfam's 
Pledged Gifts Scheme. Regular, interesting 
news-sheets which really tell people how their 
gifts are used are sent to all helpers. Ask for an 
explanatory leaflet. 

Clothing Collections—particularly ‘of men’s 
and children’s wear—are very valuable. 
Regular depots open all the year are also 
needed in many places. 

Coffee Mornings can raise pounds. Film shows, 
bring-and-buy sales and knitted blankets.are 


all invaluable. New local groups and working 
parties can publicise the work by leaflet, poster, 
exhibition, and through house-to-house collec- 
tions, etc. Ask for the booklet, ‘61 Practical 
Ways of Helping’, which gives full details of 
all the ways of service. 

Saleable Gifts can pay for relief work. In our 
Oxford and Guildford Gift Shops we sell all 
manner of articles—from paper-backed books 
to jewellery and silver. Even the gold from 
false teeth and spectacle frames raises £150 
a week! 

Send what gifts you can. Better still, help to 
arrange a collection. 


A C T N OW Write to: OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF, 
U:N. News AppeaL, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 
(a) Please send me: Information about collecting one shilling a month Pledged Gifts 


(6) Details of clothing required 


(c) Literature to support a coffee-morning/or 


(d) A copy of *61 Ways of Helping’ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


which I intend to organise 


PLEASE TICK 


If you can also send a donation for relief work we would be so glad to have this personal support 


Please indicate the amount of such a gift £ 
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TOOLS OF THE DIPLOMATIC TRADE 


One way of putting an end to a confer- 
ence or discussion is to present a set of 
proposals which you know in advance is 
totally unacceptable to the other party. The 
Russian demand for a three-man Secretary- 
Generalship of the United Nations was 
heavily defeated by the General Assembly. 
It has now been followed by a similar 
demand for a three-man administration to 
control the nuclear test ban machinery. 
Such an authority would be subject to a 
veto when any of the three felt like impos- 
ing one and the whole miserable process 
would exacerbate rather than ease tension. 
The Russians are highly skilled operators. 
They must have known in advance of the 
Vienna talks that such a proposal would be 
rejected, It is therefore tempting to conclude 
that they wish to avoid rather than seek 
agreement. 


A FLEETING INTERVIEW 


There was a breathless hush in the vesti- 
bule of the Warden’s lodging at Pembroke 
College; being ushered into the presence of 
the Secretary-General struck a regal note 


which somehow seemed alien to the friendly 
man himself. UNA’s representatives took 
the opportunity of asking Mr. Hammarsjkold 
what he thought the Association’s primary 
function should be. He clearly puts the 
improvement of public awareness of the 
U.N. at the top of his list of priorities and 
was significantly, perhaps diplomatically, 
silent over our political activity. We would 
hardly have expected otherwise. 

One came away with the possibly imagined 
feeling that there is an air of martyrdom 
surrounding the Secretary-General at the 
moment. His sterling integrity which during 
these past years has shone like a beacon in 
a gale-lashed sea, has been impugned. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s unvarying harsh, hostile, and 
uncompromising attitude at the United 
Nations General Assembly has undoubtedly 
left its mark on the world’s number one 
civil servant. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Young people assiduously schooled in the 
art of logic by years of Pythagoras and 
calculus can be forgiven their indifference 
born of bewilderment when one considers 
political action in the cold light of reason. 





Mr. Swart in his Presidential Address to 
the people of the Republic of South Africa 
called upon them to: “Create sound rela- 
tions between racial groups.” The Guardian, 
by accident or design, put this clarion call 
in the very next column to a report on the 
case of a woman who was fined £15 for 
attempting to enter a “Whites Only” restau- 
rant. Words don't seem to mean what they 
say any more; a new tyranny has edged its 
way upon the scene—the tyranny of words 
and phrases, which cuts its callous path 
across honesty, morality and every other 
public virtue. 

Such startling examples of political schizo- 
phrenia are hardly likely to tempt the young 
and the not so young from their caves of 
indifference. 





A Shilling Ticket 
may bring you 
a glittering prize and will 
certainly benefit 
UNA 





8 c.ft. Packaway Refrigerator 
17 in. G.E.C, Television & V.H.F. 
Radio 
Frigidaire “Fifty” Refrigerator 
6 c.ft. Lec Refrigerator 
Frigidaire Spin Dryer 
Decca Portable Transistor Radio 


Tickets available in books of five 
(5s. each book) from 
UNA, 25 Charles Street, W.1 
and from the Regional Officers 











This shows Danny Kaye, as special envoy 
of UNICEF, with a group of friends in Tokio. 
Danny’s concern for the kids is a reminder 
that this year World Children’s Day was 
celebrated’ on June 14th. 


On World Children’s Day there were a 
thousand million (1,000,000,000) children in 
the world. Many of them are stunted, vic- 
tims of disease, and inadequately fed. Their 
birth was all too often attended by un- 
trained and inexperienced midwives; tuber- 
culosis, trachoma (causing blindness), the 
crippling disease of yaws, leprosy and 
malaria lie in wait. And for most no 
education is available—less than one-third 
of the world’s children ever see the inside 
of a school. 


The conscience of the world is revolting 
against this international injustice and cal- 
lousness to children, just as our national 
conscience did here a century and a half 
ago. This universal determination to provide 
a better life for children expresses itself 
through the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). 


More than 55 million children and ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers benefited from 
the disease control and nutrition pro- 
grammes supported by the Fund in 1960. 
UNICEF is now helping in 103 countries. 


The total of over £9,000,000 allocated last 
year is the largest amount in any single year 
since 1950 when UNICEF was converted from 
an emergency operation into an organisa- 
tion providing for the long-term needs of 
children in underdeveloped areas. For every 
£1,000 allocated by UNICEF in 1960, the 
receiving countries contributed more than 
£2,500 to carry out the projects. Six per 
cent of the budget went on emergency aid: 
for earthquake relief in Chile and Morocco; 
to cyclone victims in Mauritius and East 
Pakistan; for refugees in Morocco and 
Tunisia; for famine relief and medical 
services in the Congo; and to Jordan to 
continue UNICEF-aided feeding. 








Today’s Most Important Question 


RT. HON. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 
Nobel Peace Prizewinner 1959 


HE other day an enterprising Regional 

Officer of UNA tried to get two Tele- 
vision Channels to give a report of meetings 
about the Disarmament Enquiry. They re- 
fused. They were “nervous of interviewing 
anyone on such a controversial subject as 
Disarmament”. They might have trouble in 
“finding someone to speak for the other 
side”. 


Voice of the Commonwealth, loud and clear 


This happened just six weeks after the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers, had unani- 
mously “recognised” that Disarmament was 
“the most important question facing the 
world today”; they declared that “a fresh 
opportunity was now at hand for a fresh 
initiative towards a settlement of: it”; they 
said that “in view of the slaughter and des- 
truction experienced in so-called ‘conven- 
tional’ wars and of the difficulty of prevent- 
ing a conventional war, once started, from 
developing into a nuclear war, our aim must 
be nothing less than the complete abolition 
of the means of waging war of any kind”; 
they said that “all national armed forces 
and armaments must be reduced to the 
levels agreed to be necessary for. internal 
security”; that “once started, the process of 
disarmament should be continued without 
interruption until it is completed, subject to 
verification at each stage”; that ‘“‘disarma- 
ment should be carried out in progressive 
stages, within specified periods of time”; 
and that, at the appropriate stage, a U.N. 
International Force should be created “to 
prevent aggression and enforce observance 
of the disarmament agreement”. 

In other words, after many years of fruit- 
less talk about “partial measures” about 
“limiting” war, and the juvenile futility of 
“arms control”, the governments of the 
Commonwealth have at last “recognised” 


Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 


what UNA has consistently maintained, 
namely, that the Arms Race has become a 
mortal danger to mankind; that the only 
way in which it can be stopped is by a 
multilateral treaty of general and complete 
disarmament; that such a treaty is now 
urgently required; and that a new start in 
negotiations should be made without delay. 
The governments have unanimously adopted 
the programme which UNA put forward 
when it launched its Disarmament Cam- 
paign in July 1959. The Declaration in 
which they did so was signed by four 
Conservative Prime Ministers, Mr. Mac- 
millan of Great Britain, Mr. Diefenbaker of 
Canada, Mr. Menzies of Australia and Mr. 
Holyoake of New Zealand; and by the 
Prime Ministers of six “uncommitted” 
countries, led by Pandit Nehru and Field- 
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Marshal Ayub. And yet, six weeks after 
this Declaration appeared, the TV Channels 
still say that Disarmament is “controversial” 
and that they could not report anything 
about it unless they had someone to ‘speak 
for “the other side”. 

This sad, true story shows two things. 

First, the “mass media” are still lament- 
ably ill-equipped to present the big issues of 
the day and, above all, the key issues of 
international affairs. 

Second, UNA has not yet made the pub- 
lic conscious of the fact that multilateral 
disarmament under effective international 
inspection and control, is now the accepted 
orthodox policy of the Government; that it 
is also supported by Labour and by Liberals; 
that it is, therefore, a national cause above 
party politics, which deserves, and urgently 
requires, the widest national support. 


UNA’s Disarmament Enquiry 

The purpose of UNA’s (Disarmament 
Enquiry is to mobilise and express that 
national support. Long experience, starting 


from that of Socrates, has shown that the 
most effective way to make people think 
about a subject is to ask them questions. 
And the most effective way to express their 
will is to collect and publish the answers 
which they make. Naturally, UNA hopes 
that the answers will show an overwhelming 
majority in favour of the policy which they 
have advocated for so long, and which the 
Commonwealth governments have now 
accepted; but in the Enquiry, everyone will 
be free to oppose that policy if they so 
desire, and to expound the reasons for their 
view. All such opposition, of whatever kind, 
will be faithfully reported, when the results 
of the Enquiry are assessed. 


The present urgency 

It may be of value to give an outline of 
the reasons which have made both UNA 
and the Commonwealth governments decide 
that disarmament is now urgently required. 

First, tensions and risk of war. No one 
thinks that the Arms Race has been the sole 
cause of war. But the British Foreign Sec- 
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retary, Lord Grey, wrote a book to prove 
that before 1914 it had been more important 
than all other causes put together. The fail- 
ure of the Disarmament Conference of 1932 
was the true starting point of the Second 
World War. Today the Arms Race creates 
and aggrayates tensions and crises year by 
year. Need there have been any difficulty 
over Laos, the Congo, Cuba, but:for the 
fear that these territories might be used as 
centres of military infiltration and power? 

Second, the dangers of military research. 
Expenditure on military research in one 
great power has been multiplied by five in 
the last seven years. There have been similar 
increases in. other nations. The result has 
been inter-continental missiles, thermo- 
nuclear warheads, biologicals and poison 
gases of unimaginable power. A very high- 
up defence expert said to me in America 
last month that in his opinion we were all 
“lucky to be alive”. He regards the danger 
of: accidental war as very real. 

Third, economic considerations. The 
revenue spent on what is mis-called “de- 
fence” is, from the social point of view, a 
total and an inflationary waste. Britain is 
spending, on the average, more than £3 a 
week in each family of five. But a more 
serious economic loss lies in the diversion 
of scientists and other experts and equip- 
ment to “improving” existing armaments 
and inventing new weapons more potent 
stil!. If the scientists were given for social 
and medical research the same equipment 
and resources that they have today for 
military research, their achievements might 
quite quickly revolutionise for the better, 
man’s individual and social life. 

There is an immense and dangerous gap 
between the living standards of the advanced 
and the. under-developed nations of the 
world, and the gap is still growing wider. 
In Asia, Africa and Latin America the 
numbers of population are increasing at 
break-neck ‘speed; the production of food 
and other wealth is not keeping pace. While 
the great powers are involved in the present 
Arms Race, they cannot afford to deal ade- 
quately with these fundamental problems. 
The release of technical and financial re- 
sources would change all this. 





Myth and reality 

But apart from all these reasons, war is 
an absurd and anachronistic way of settling 
disputes. People say that the course of his- 
tory proves that wars will always go on. 
The truth of history lies in the disappear- 
ance of wars over wider and wider areas, 
as the means of transport have broken down 
the barriers of time and space between 
different communities in which men live. 
The world is now one neighbourhood. The 
nations are members of one family; they 
are bound by bonds of common interest 
which they can only promote by common 
action. 


If;we want to be realists about the world 
in which we live, we have all to face a pro- 
found adjustment in our thinking. Disarma- 
ment is not a distant dream. As the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers asserted, it is a 
most urgent necessity of today. It is the 
first step to what many people so sincerely 
desire, world government. 

I do not believe in catch phrases that 
disguise the real problems; nor in the 
efficacy of paper constitutions, if the will to 
work them is not there. But international 
controlled disarmament is the one great step 
that can bring us within reach of an effec- 
tive world authority in the U.N. 


UNA’s Enquiry on Disarmament 


FRANK FIELD 


the Association's South Eastern Regional Officer seconded to organise 
the Disarmament Campaign 


hap Enquiry on Disarmament should be 


seen as a new phase in the Disarma- 
meat Campaign. Our aim is still to secure 
the greatest possible public support for the 
11 Point Programme for comprehensive 
world-wide disarmament. The principles and 
aims expressed in the Declaration of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers of March 
17th are essentially those that have been 
advocated by UNA since 1959. They must 
now be carried a stage further and incor- 
porated in definite proposals. Such a step 
cannot of course guarantee the success of 
negotiations, but the opportunity for dis- 
armament must never be allowed to go by 
default. Our task in UNA, is to work to- 
wards a climate of opinion which will 
encourage Her Majesty’s Governme it to 
produce a comprehensive disarmament plan 
based on the principles of the Declaration 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 


The incentive of circumstance 


Unfortunately a long history of failure 
has led many to think of disarmament as 


either impossible or something for the re- 
mote future: to adopt the attitude “Dis- 
armament never has been achieved and 
never will”. The progress of recent years is 
hardly noticed and they forget that never 
before have the forces influencing all 
nations towards disarmament, been so 
powerful. Expenditure on armaments, and 
therefore the possible saving from disarma- 
ment, has increased immeasurably since the 
"twenties and "thirties. Over one-third of the 
budget of the United Kingdom is spent on 
armaments; 63 per cent of the Federal 
Budget of the U.S.A. on arms and arms 
research; with similar proportions in the 
Soviet Union. The prospect of world war 
has never before been more horrific and in 
the event, would at the very least, be a 
major disaster for countries on both sides 
of the iron curtain. Without disarmament 
and with peace depending on an uncertain 
balance of terror, neither side can really be 
secure, If history knows no successful world- 
wide disarmament treaty, then equally, 
history knows no circumstances comparable 
to those of the present day. 





Out, out, black spots 


Ignorance is often the root cause of such 
apathy and we must seek to remove both. 
The Enquiry provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity of placing before large numbers of 
people, basic facts and ideas on disarma- 
ment. We are not trying to conduct a scien- 
tific survey or take a statistical sample. 
The aim is a public opinion well informed 
on disarmament and our questionnaire has 
been prepared with this object in mind. A 
number of important facts and proposals 
are placed before any person reading the 
leaflet and this is surely its real merit. A 
“scientific” questionnaire could not have in- 
cluded such information and would therefore 
have been of far less value. 


From our aim to develop public think- 
ing, it follows that we must encourage all 
who complete the form to read it carefully. 
The completion of the questionnaire should 
be regarded only as a beginning. In some 
cases it will arouse interest in disarmament 
which we must try to foster. Every oppor- 
tunity of putting forward UNA’s 11 Point 
Programme and securing new members in 
support of it, should be taken. It is better 
to do a limited house-to-house canvas 
thoroughly, than a larger one in a hap- 
hazard manner. In addition to explanatory 
leaflets, those undertaking a canvas may like 
to know that copies of UNA’s 11 Point 
Programme, “The Commonwealth Speaks 
Out”, and membership forms, are all avail- 
able free from he:dquarters in quantities up 
to one for every ten questionnaires. A 
house-to-house canvas is of course only one 
of many ways of conducting the Enquiry. 
These are dealt with in the new “Campaign 
Notes” edition of the Disarmament Bulletin. 
Campaign kits for speakers and branch 
workers wishing to learn more of the subject 
and UNA’s policy are also available from 
25 Charles Street. 


The Campaign itself will not achieve dis- 
armament. Nor are we likely to overcome 
public apathy completely. We can, however, 
if we are sufficiently enthusiastic, take a 
major step towards making the ordinary 
man and woman think positively about dis- 
armament. Our aim is the development of 
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an informed public opinion determined that 
the Government of this;country ‘shall con- 
tinually strive to achieve comprehensive 
world-wide disarmament. 


What to read on 
Disarmament 


GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


Assistant Organiser UNA/UNSA 
Disarmament Campaign 


Adam, Sir Ronald and Judd, Charles. Assault 
at Arms, 1960, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 5s. 0d. 
A fuller discussion of UNA’s disarmament 
policy. 

Aron, Raymond. Century of Total War, 
1959, Deutsch, 25s, Od. Learning to live with 
nuclear weapons is the theme of this book. It 
leaves out much, especially the danger of war 
by accident, but is still worth reading. 

Blackett, P. M. S. Atomic Weapons and 
East-West Relations, 1956, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 8s, 6d. An excellent study and 
essential reading for those interested in the 


impact of atomic weapons upon international 
political processes. 

Brodie, Bernard. Strategy in the Missile 
Age, 1959, Oxford University Press, 37s. 6d. 
With Professor Morgenstern’s book gives the 
most convincing account of the appalling con- 
sequences of full-scale nuclear war, 


Bull, Hedley. The Control of the Arms 
Race, 1961, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 15s. Od. 
A lucid analysis of the factors behind the 
present balance of terror. Not pro-disarmament, 
yet an important piece of work. This is a 
brutally frank book in which Mr. Bull dis- 
cusses disarmament and the notion of world 
government as a corruption of g on 
international relations, 

Kahn; Herman. On Thermo-Nuclear War, 
1960, :Oxford University Press, 55s. Od. An 
attempt to estimate the long-term consequences 
of nuclear war. An important study. 

King-Hall, Sir Stephen. Defence in the 
Nuclear Age, 1958, Gollancz, 18s, Od. Argues 
the case for passive resistance. Not a convinc- 
ing book. 

Kissinger, Henry A. Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy, 1958, Doubdleday, 20s. Od. A 
discussion of limited nuclear war strategy. 

Kissinger,, Henry A. The Necessity for 
Choice, 1961, Chatto & Windus, 30s. 0d. Argues 





ia could launch a war against the 
and win, i.e. Russia would survive 


if the Russians struck first, the United States 
would not strike back, because to do so would 
be to invite total destruction. Difficult reading. 

Morgenstern, Oscar. The Question of 


$3.95. See note on Brodie’s ‘Strategy in the 
Nuclear Age’. 

Noel-Baker, P. J. The Arms Race, 1958, 
paper-back edition, John Calder, 12s. 6d. This 
is rightly considered to be a classic study of 
the subject. This edition includes a. postscript 
on the discussions during 1959 which led to the 
setting-up of the Ten Nations Disarmament 
Committee in the spring of 1960. 

Nutting, Anthony. Disarmament: an Out- 
line of the Negotiations, 1959, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 8s. 6d. Indispensable reading. 


Useful Pamphlets 


Disarmament: A Chance for Compromise, 
1961, UNA, 2s. 6d. This policy exposition 


need is urgent. 


ALGERIAN SORROW — 


| 
Recently we pleaded for 2,075,250 Algerian women, old men and children who had | 
suffered by vicious treatment within Algeria itself, locked in Regroupment Camps. 

We restrained our language with difficulty. We dared not publish the full facts as 
hope was strong that Peace would soon come and these unfortunates, locked away in | 
what were little better than prison camps, would be free to return home. 

Approximately 175,000 children have died in Camps since 1958, 60 per cent of 
inmates are children under 12 years of age. In 1959 182 children per | ,000 died. 

Evil influences have now been removed. A great leader will restore sanity, but the 


Please don’t delay. A few coppers may save a life. Please give generously. These pocr 
persecuted people are as much your family as those within your walls. 


expands the case for general and complete dis- 
armament first argued by the Association in its 
green pamphlet “A Policy for Disarmament”, 
1959. 

King-Hall, Sir Stephen. Commonsense in 
Defence, 1960, CND, 2s. 6d. The author advo- 
cates neutrality and presents the case for uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. 

Milford, T. R. The Valley of Decision— 
the Christian Dilemma in the Nuclear Age, 
1961, British Council of Churches, 2s. 6d. 
Canon Milford’s pamphlet is the result of study 
and discussion by the British Council of 
Churches. Deals with the moral aspects of dis- 
armament and defence. 

Thomas, Hugh. Death of a Conference, 
1960, UNA, single copies now available free 
(postage 4d.). A lively account of the Ten 
Nations Committee discussions in Geneva 1960 
with perceptive pen portraits of the participants. 

Williams, Geoffrey. World Without Arms, 
1961, United Nations Student Association, 
Is. Od. A criticism of the theory of arms control 
and an examination of the changing nature of 
the arms race. 





WITHOUT DEDUCTION, YOUR GIFT WILL BE FORWARDED 





Please send quickly to the Hon. Treasurer: 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, P.C., M.P. 


WAR ON 


Campaign Against World Poverty 
9 MADELEY ROAD, EALING, W.5 


Please cross your postal order or cheque “Algerian Appeal’’. 








WANT 














A cordial invitsiion is extended to you to attend WOR!.D IN WANT EXHIBITION 
The Crypt, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, London. 
June 15th to Septerrber 16th. Weekdays: 12 noon to 9 p.m. Sundays: 12.30 to 6 p.m. 


Admission free. 














The next ten pages are occupied 
by a symposium on voluntary ser- 
vice in the international field. The 
intention is not to catalogue the 
work of the principal agencies so 
engaged, but to consider some of 
the “philosophical” issues which 
arise. in the October number of 
“United Nations News”, Mr. Hans 
Peter Muller (General Secretary 
of UNA’s International Service De- 
partment) will, in giving his own 
view-point, comment on the pres- 
ent contributions. 


Wwe over thirty years ago young men 
and women started going abroad under 
the auspices of International Voluntary 
Service to dig and to build. They went to 
areas which had suffered disaster or for 
which some amenities could be provided. 
Eight years ago the United Nations Asso- 
ciation joined in, organising a contingent 
to do relief work in flood-stricken Holland, 
an effort which has since developed into all 
the ramifications of the UNA International 
Service Department. Three years ago Volun- 
tary Service Overseas began the scheme for 
sending young men and women, not in 
teams but on their own, to help in under- 
developed countries for minimum periods 
of a year. 

Kennedy’s Peace Corps is therefore no 
new idea but that it was the President 
himself who established it, that he did so 
within six weeks of his inauguration, and 
that it will command substantial resources, 
are facts which make the project important 
and newsworthy. 
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President Kennedy 


In his:March Ist message to Congress the 
President said: “Through the world the 
people of. the: newly developing nations are 
struggling for economic and social progress 
which reflects their deepest desires. Our 
own freedom, and the future of freedom 
around the world, depend, in a very real 
sense, on their ability to build growing and 
independent nations where men can live in 
dignity, liberated from the bonds of hunger, 
ignorance and: poverty. One of the greatest 
obstacles: to the achievement of this goal 
is the. lack ‘of trained men and women with 
the skill>to teach the young and assist in 
the operation of development projects— 
men. and: women with the capacity to cope 
with the demands of swiftly evolving econo- 
mies, and: with the dedication to put that 
capacity-to work in the villages, the moun- 
tains, the towns, and the factories of dozens 
of struggling nations. The vast task of 
economic development urgently requires 
skilled people to do the work of the society 
—to help teach in the schools, construct 





development projects, demonstrate modern 
methods of sanitation in the villages, and 
perform a hundred other tasks calling for 
training and advanced knowledge. To meet 
this urgent need for skilled manpower we 
are proposing the establishment of a Peace 
Corps—an organisation which will recruit 
and train American volunteers, sending them 
abroad to work with the people of otter 
nations.” 

Projects will be developed jointly by the 
Peace Corps and the host country, in some 
cases with the help of voluntary agencies 
or universities. The services of volunteers 
will also be offered to the United Nations. 
Any American citizen over 18 may apply 
to join, but as the Peace Corps tasks will 
be performed under arduous living condi- 
tions, it is expected that most volunteers 
will be between 21 and 45. Selection stan- 
dards will be high and each recruit will 
receive a training varying from six weeks 
to six months. This training will include 
courses in the culture and language of the 
country to which they are being sent, 
specialised training designed to increase 
their work skills, and physical conditioning. 
Length of service in the Corps will depend 
on the kind of project and the country; it 
will generally be from two to three years. 
Volunteers will receive no salary, only an 
allowance to meet basic needs, for “it is 
essential that Peace Corps men and women 
live simply and unostentatiously among the 
people they have come to assist” (Kennedy). 
At the conclusion of their tours, members 
of the Peace Corps will receive a small sum 
based on time abroad to assist them in their 
first weeks back in the United States and a 
Career Planning Board is being established 
to help returning volunteers find jobs. It is 
anticipated that from five hundred to a 
thousand volunteers will be in training or 
overseas by the end of 1961. 


Vacation volunteers house building for 
refugees in Austria (UNA) 
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A Turkish, German, and British volunteer 
prepare foundations for a hospital recreation 
hall at Guildford (1V8) 
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Expansion through the U.N. 


JEAN INEBNIT.. 
a pioneer of voluntary service in the international field 


A* article on expanding the efforts en- 
visaged by President Kennedy and of 
channelling a substantial part of them 
through the United Nations is bound to be 
very soon out of date, as there are almost 
daily developments. Let us hope that by 
our joint efforts we can encourage a speedy 
evolution towards a U.N. Voluntary Service. 

On April 25th came the news that Adlai 
Stevenson, the chief United States delegate 
at the United Nations, had asked that 
President Kennedy’s Peace Corps be the 
model for a United Nations effort and that 
this idea be taken up at the July session of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
U.N. Did this happen through Mr. Nehru 
who, on March 16th, was given the follow- 
ing memorandum? 

“A broadening of President Kennedy's 
idea of an American Youth Peace Corps 
could perhaps be best achieved through Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson if it had your support. 
Some reasons why broadening is desirable: 
(a) It would greatly reduce the danger or 
suspicion of political motives. Warsaw 
Radio has already given such an interpreta- 
tion. (b) It would offer opportunities for 
service not only to Americans but to the 
youth of the world. (c) It would benefit 
from the wider knowledge of the U.N. 
Specialised Agencies (about the most urgent 
needs in the world and the suitability of 
voluntary agencies to help to satisfy them). 
(d) It would bring into the world organisa- 
tion the man-in-the-street (elicit his loyalty 
to a wider ideal; bring: a new stimulus to 
the people working in the United Nations 
Headquarters and Agencies; bring help to 
fellow human beings at grass-roots level 
where it is much needed, whilst at the same 
time educating the volunteer in a wide 
sense).” 

To this memorandum was appended the 
Resolution, passed unanimously by the 
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World Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations (WFUNA) in Paris in 1953, which, 
with a view to the promotion of inter- 
national co-operation and peace, asked “the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations to examine the possibilities and 
devise ways by which the voluntary services 
of young people could be enlisted to assist 
programmes of technical aid and develop- 
ment, in countries other than their own, 
which-are undertaken by the United Nations 
and its Specialised Agencies”. 


National or international? 


President Kennedy in his Message to 
Congress, suggested that the international 
character of his move could be achieved by 
other privileged countries setting up national 
peace corps of their own. We know, for 
example that the Netherlands authorities 
are planning a Dutch Peace Corps and we 
have just heard that the Prime Minister of 
Japan has asked the U.S.A. whether part of 
the Japanese debt to the United States might 
be used for the establishment of a Japanese 
Peace Corps. 


Fitting the rafters to a new school building, 
Assam (1V8) 





Such an arrangement would not only 
deprive the United Nations Organisation of 
the stimulus that the youth of the world 
can bring into it, but it would create a type 
of dangerous competition—a transfer of the 
cold war from the political and military to 
the humanitarian field. 

Sir Ronald Adam, in a letter to The 
Times, dated March 27th entitled “Mission 
for Youth” wrote: “It would be tragic if 
President Kennedy's proposals were to end 
only in large contingents of young Ameri- 
cans being sent to some country where it 
was thought that they might be of assist- 
ance, to be followed before long by young 
people from Britain, from France, from 
Russia—all coming as national contingents 
and offering competitive aid. What is badly 
needed is an International Corps of care- 
fully chosen young volunteers, ready to 
serve wherever their help is needed by the 
United Nations.” 

In fact, nothing less than a United 
Nations effort will do because: the U.N. 
will not so easily allow the transfer of the 
cold war. to the humanitarian field; the U.N. 
excludes no one; the U.N. is best placed to 
help a service effort on a world scale; and 
lastly but very important, it will strengthen 
the U.N. 

The churches of the United States are 
aware of another danger, the development 
of an unconsciously patronising attitude of 


Tony Hart demonstrating the microscope, 
Government Secondary School, Mzuzu, Nya- 
saland (V80) 


the “haves” towards the “have nots”, when 
they urge the idea of mutuality in service: 
“It should be clear from the beginning that 
young people from all origins and conti- 
nents should te called into the programme. 
It is only on condition of a world-wide 
participation that we will avoid the tempta- 
tion of a subtle neo-paternalism. We have 
not only the privilege of serving, but must 
accept the fact that others will serve us. 
We have to be ready to accept the help of 
non-Europeans and non-Americans in the 
service of our countries where acute needs 
—although sometimes of a very different 
nature—exist also and call for effective 
service. To keep the idea of mutual service 
in focus, it must be emphasised that a major 
objective would be learning, both by the 
volunteers themselves and by others in their 
own nation who participate in the pro- 
gramme less directly.” 

The choice of title—“Peace Corps’’—is 
not a happy one for the world at large. 
Although the word “corps” may gather up 
some of the accumulated loyalty which is 
given to martial undertakings, the military 
connotations may lead to misunderstand- 
ings. It would be wiser to use “United 
Nations Voluntary Service”. 

The United Nations has an obvious part 
to play in the selection and preparation of 
projects, as no one nation (or group of 
nations) possesses such an overall view and 
such an unbiased position. The experts of 
technical assistance would also benefit: from 
the co-operation of suitably qualified young 
people. 


A task for all 


It is important that from the beginning 
the countries which are in opposition to the 
Western bloc should feel that this grand 
endeavour to meet the challenge of the 
youth of the world, is theirs as well. Unless 
they dre equal partners in a co-operative 
venture, they are, very naturally, likely to 
be in opposition to views put to them in a 
crystallised form. The U.N. Economic and 
Social Council is the obvious forum in 
which an acceptable plan can be shaped and 
launched, by combining the knowledge and 
ideas of all the varied participarits. 





The Contribution of the Volunteer 


ALEG DICKSON, M.B.E. 
Director of Voluntary Service Overseas 


dee. West used to impose political control 
over the East; now its role is to give 
economic aid. That, simply, is a view held 
by many. If it is correct, then young volun- 
teers will not have much more to contribute 
in the field of technical assistance than they 
had in the era of colonial government. 

But is it the whole picture? The lack of 
trained personnel is, actually, only one fac- 
tor to be considered. Just as significant in 
the new emerging nations, possibly, is the 
attitude of mind of the educated youth on 
completion of training, whether in his own 
country or abroad. ; 


Town and country 

In Bombay and Baghdad there is unem- 
ployment amongst doctors—whilst the vil- 
lages of India and Iraq are devoid of 
medical services. Indeed, Mr. Nehru has 


recently said that approximately 30 per cent 


only of Indians studying overseas return to 
do the job for which they have been receiv- 
ing training. I recall the Director of Educa- 
tion in one South-East Asian territory 
welcoming back a Chinese teacher after two 
years at an Institute of Education in Eng- 


Barry Leslie at the Kabete Youth Club, 
Kenya (V80) 


land, eager to entrust him at once with 
responsibility for an entire Province—only 
to be told by the young man, after a bland 
exchange of greetings, that unless he were 
given a headquarters job in the capital he 
would transfer himself to Socony-Vacuum. 
Later the same morning the Director had 
to contend with another student, from the 
national teacher training centre, indignant 
at having been offered by his local authority 
the headmastership of a new central school 
—because it was five hours distant by river 
launch from the main town. 

At Makerere University College in 
Uganda; out of over 800 African under- 
graduates, 20 only are studying to be 
teachers——so that East Africa will be import- 
ing 150 American graduates this year to 
help out in secondary schools. At Ibadan, 
the largest city in West Africa and possess- 
ing a formidable slum problem, it would 
be difficult to find half a dozen amongst the 
hundreds of Government-sponsored students 
who are devoting a moment to any form 
of social service. Elsewhere . . . but perhaps 
the point does not need to be laboured, that 
it is attitude of mind that’has to be faced, 
a reluctance to work in the field, a disin- 
clination to undertake any kind of pioneer- 
ing amongst the more backward areas, a 
lack of any live response amongst the new 
young élite to the needs of the illiterate. 


Decisive youth 


What young people think’can be decisive 
overseas—not a few years:‘hence but at the 
very moment. It was 19-year-olds who 
toppled the government’ of Syngman Rhee 
in Korea. It was 19-year-olds who prevented 
the visit of Eisenhower. to Japan. And some 
60 per cent of Singapore’s population is 
under 20. Asian and African governments 
are themselves becoming aware of. these 
implications: they hardly require to have 
their attention drawn by ourselves in the 








West to the fact that many, if not most of 
their. students, on completion of their edu- 
cation, so far from tackling the challenging 
tasks in the needy areas, constitute a drag 
on the nation’s economy and a major prob- 
lem in themselves. In Ceylon and India 
legislation is being considered that will 
result in.school-leavers being obliged to 
work in some nationally organised form of 
social service. 

“Nothing else matters in South-East Asia 
today except the attitude of mind of the 
young Chinese,” said the Governor of one 
multi-racial territory recently, “and nothing 
that our experienced, trained—but middle- 
aged—educationalists and administrators 
have to say will they listen to any longer. It 
is only what other 18- and 19-year-olds say 
and do that they will heed. Ergo—send us 
the best of the young volunteers you have 
available, as many-as you can, and so soon 
as possible.” 

It is against this background that volun- 
teers have been going to work for a year in 
several South-East Asian territories—and 
not only there but in. Labrador and the 
Falklands, in Central America and in the 
Middle East, and in all parts of Africa. 


idealism plus 


Let it be emphasised at»this point that 
idealism is not enough. A capacity to impart 
some skill or knowledge is indispensable. 
Inevitably, it is to schools that:most volun- 
teers go. The first thought that flashes into 
the mind of harassed secretariat officials in 
overseas governments, when the ‘services of 
young volunteers are offered, is: “They can 
help in our schools.” The second thought 
when they have overcome their surprise at 
the youthfulness of our volunteers, may be: 
“Well, at least they should know what goes 
on inside a classroom—let them teach.” 

Not all governments take such a robust 
and practical view.. It is symptomatic of 
underdeveloped ‘countries to have under- 
developed governments—and some of these 
tend to price.themselves out of the market 
by insisting on. the possession of diplomas 
and degrees before they will accept even 
voluntary assistance from overseas. There 
would seem to be a period immediately fol- 


lowing independence when some new 
governments react against thé simple and 
practical that may have characterised the 
colonial administration (whose officers have 
had generally, perforce, to be adept in 
improvisation and make-do)—and when to 
be suddenly courted by offers of inter- 
national experts and U.N. Missions appears 
irresistibly attractive. 

It is arguable that this academic preten- 
tiousness may be a greater hindrance to 
progress than the lack of technicians and 
experienced staff. During this period of 
national adolescence it is not easy to give 
assistance, for claims tend to spiral. If 
graduates are offered, Ph.D.s are sought. 
Under such circumstances it may be better 
to let the ordinary economic laws of supply 
and demand operate for a time, whilst other 
opportunities of service for young volun- 
teers are available elsewhere. 


Fields of service 


Be that as it may, scholastic attainments 
cannot be ignored, especially in teaching 
projects which are likely to offer not only 
the greatest number of openings but also 
the widest opportunities for ancillary forms 
of social service. The full-time youth officer 
or welfare worker is a relatively new 
phenomenon in Britain: in under-developed 
countries he or she is likely to be something 
of a luxury. Young volunteers from this 
country who may be experienced and able 


Applying a littie multi-racial power to the 
machine (1V8) 





to galvanise a club into activity—after it 
opens in the late afternoon or early evening 
—may find it difficult to know how to 
occupy themselves inthe mornings, when 
members are probably at school or work. 
Teaching offers an acceptable justification 
for being in the country, a practical base 
for operations, and a point of entry into 
the lives of young people. What can be 
done in out-of-class activities in remoter 
parts of the world can be marvellously 
diverse—and marvellously diverting. Moun- 
tain expeditions, social surveys, health 
demonstrations, work camps, literacy cam- 
paigns — all these take on a new signifi- 
cance in a tropical territory, where not only 
are the problems so manifestly genuine, but 
the need to involve educated youth in their 
solution is equally urgent. 

Village self-help schemes—community de- 
velopment, as it is generally called—present 
additional opportunities of service. Whilst 
these are perhaps the most challenging 
experience of all, they are not so numerous. 
They are nearly always brought into being 
by the endeavours of rugged individualists, 
rebels even. But all too quickly these 
pioneers give place to the qualified social 
workers and trained administrators—or the 
project itself ceases to be a ‘community 
effort ‘and becomes an expression of local 
government. Fortunate are the young volun- 
teers who can share in the early stages of 
such enterprises—going barefooted amongst 
the young Dyaks of Sarawak, helping the 
Amerindians of British Guiana to rebuild 
their villages or construct a new wharf, or 
working in the jungle of New Guinea. 


Portrait of a volunteer 


What does one look for in choosing 
candidates for this kind of service’ The 
applicant from school or college will offer 
academic ability; the apprentice, his tech- 
nical skills; the volunteer from youth work 
his experience of training and service. One 
seeks combinations of these backgrounds, if 
one can—the student with a practical bent 
or interesting hobbies, the young craftsman 
with a record of youth work. Sincerity of 
purpose is manifestly desirable, but so, too, 
is humour; one learns to be chary of those 
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who appear to feel already on their 
shoulders the mantle of Father Trevor 
Huddleston or Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Vol- 
unteers should be able to win the confidence 
of “difficult” middle-aged civil servants as 
well as gain the friendship of the local 
youth; indeed, the latter may depend on the 
former in some situations. 

One seeks initiative. Time and money for 
organised training courses may be lacking. 
Is the candidate ready to undertake to get 
himseif trained in life-saving or first-aid or 
whatever else may be called for (bearing in 
mind that part of his task overseas may be 
to persuade others to undertake work which 
they, in turn, may not particularly relish)? 
As this article is being written, two 18-year- 
old volunteers are preparing themselves for 
teaching in Thailand, the one by getting 
himself taught to speak Tai, the other by 
working as a voluntary assistant-—at a 
school for the deaf. One seeks a capacity 
to inspire other young people to give their 
service—for, in a sense, the volunteer from 
overseas should be trying to work himself 
out of a job by stimulating voluntary 
leadership amongst those he has gone out 
to serve. One seeks . . . but perhaps we are 
in danger, like the governments we have 
criticised, of asking too much of volunteers. 
Those who doubt whether they can match 
up to such requirements may in fact have 
the one essential qualification—modesty. 


Hans (Austria), Geoff (Britain), Klaus (Ger- 
many), John (Curacao), and Bob (Holland) 
near Vienna (UNA) 





Service or Hypocrisy? 
FRANK JUDD 
General Secretary of International Voluntary Service 


 etcage and political apathy in Europe 
are not new diseases. What is new is 
the apparent dwindling of the enlightened 
minority. This is particularly distressing 
against the background of greatly improved 
educational opportunities for all. Is selfish 
materialism bound to overcome our society 
completely? Has the luxury of affluence 
started the rot of principles and ideals? Is 
our civilisation destined to decay? A firm 
denial of the assumption behind these 
questions can be expected from some 
quarters. Our attention will be drawn to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, to 
anti-Apartheid, to the South Africa boycott 
and to the opportunities of service offered 
by UNA, IVS, the Friends, Voluntary Ser- 
vice Overseas and others. It can certainly 
be claimed that each of these attracts large 
and active support, but support for what? 
All these causes appear to have a purist 
character about them. They seem to be 
demonstrations about right and wrong. 
They are not tarred with the filthy brush of 
corrupt discredited party politicians. The 
conscience of the demonstrator or work 


Mark Gallop teaching a class at Aden College, 
Aden (VSO) 


camper is clear. Yet he is perhaps unwit- 
tingly as guilty of hypocrisy as any of the 
despised politicians. For in making his stand 
in some specific way, he may be totally 
failing to question the common denominator 
of all these evils. He may spend hours 
operating »ainstakingly upon the symptoms, 
blissfully ignorant of the ugly cancer which 
hides behind them. It may even be that he 
does not want to see as inevitable the con- 
sequences which concern him. He is too 
often, perhaps, escapist, 


Service is not enough 


To those of us in positions of responsi- 
bility within service organisations tae 
gravity of the challenge should be clear. We 
are guilty of deception if we only provide 
opportunities for service and no more. We 
should be concerned to provide a unique 
educative experience and we must at all 
costs avoid its becoming just another nega- 
tive outlet for a confused or selfishly “pure” 
volunteer. The experience of participation 
in service should in many ways lead to the 
asking of questions which may have pro- 
found effects upon the volunteer and 
through him upon the community in which 
he normally lives. If he returns home just 
having built houses for refugees, just having 
redecorated the houses of isolated handi- 
capped people in Hull or just having been 
a teacher for a year in Sarawak, we shall 
have failed to realise anything but a minute 
proportion of our potential effectiveness. In 
fact we may have done harm, for we may 
have encouraged a dangerously complacent 
sense of self-righteousness. It is true that a 
tough assignment under di‘ficult conditions 
may help in character building, or that 
sweating side by side in an international 
tearm may promote some sort of interna- 
tional understanding, but this is obviously 
not enough. Nazi Germany and Fascist 
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Italy had leaders. We need leaders of strong 
character who are sufficiently informed and 
enlightened to give the country the moral 
dynamic, the absence of which we all con- 
stantly lament at present. We need young 
people who, having served in a demanding 
international enterprise, realise the possi- 
bilities for co-operation, but who also have 
taken the opportunity of investigating the 
obstacles which at present prevent the 
implementation of this ideal. 


Tasting the misery 


The great advantage of the practical, 
personal contribution towards the solution 
of social problems is that it vividly reveals 
the stark reality of situations frequently 
regarded in our sophisticated society as 
matters for statistical and economic analysis. 
The volunteers smell the slums, experience 
the hunger for education in underdeveloped 
territories, and see at first hand the agonis- 
ing suspense of the refugee. With care we 
can help to demonstrate that in the close 
knit society of our shrinking world, suffer- 
ing and deprivation are not national prob- 
lems; we can emphasise that in this decade 
in which Man has for the first time soared 
beyond the physical limitations of the earth, 
he must bring his forces together to defeat 
poverty and suffering, the unrivalled breed- 
ing grounds of tension and armed conflict. 


“What slave drivers these work leaders are.” 
Camp Haid, Austria (UNA) 


Beware of slumming 


This purpose will not be served by arti- 
ficially created opportunities. We must first 
seek out real needs and then prepare our 
volunteers to answer them. We should be- 
ware of the dramatically enticing situation, 
for we shall be gaining little if service be- 
comes regarded as something reserved for 
the healthy young Briton to offer the under- 
nourished Mauritian. This would too easily 
lead to paternalism. The really stable and 
lasting contribution can be made to the so- 
called underprivileged only when we are 
aware of the shortcomings and problems of 
our own society. Service should, therefore, 
be promoted as a constant attitude -to life 
and not merely as a gesture. It begins with 
weekend or evening projects in one’s. im- 
mediate neighbourhood, progresses through 
major projects of several weeks’ or months’ 
duration to the possible year or eighteen 
months’ period of voluntary service in 
another continent. This is the beginning, for 
if we have succeeded, all these experiences 
will lead the volunteer to adopt service as 
his motivating force for life. We cannot rest 
happy until we see increasing numbers of 
young people prepared to forego the cruder 
temptations of the affluent society in favour 
of a positive career in Britain or abroad. 

The work of our organisations must: be 
a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
In this way we can prove what is not always 
at present self-evident, that Western. democ- 
racy without emotional chauvinism can 
produce dynamic, informed and effective 
citizens. 
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A Work of Reconciliation 


VERY REVEREND H. C. N. WILLIAMS 
Provost of Coventry 


A group of young Germans belonging to 
Aktion Versohnung (work of reconciliation) 
will shortly start to restore part of the old 
Coventry Cathedral destroyed by bombing. 
They. will convert the old vestries into part 
of the Cathedral's international centre. 

Aktion V ersohnung, an organisation spon- 
sored by German churches, is one of the 
most heartening and tangible expressions of 
goodwill to come'out of Germany since the 
Second World War. Young men skilled as 
carpenters, masons and engineers have re- 
built a small town in. Macedonia, erected 
the buildings of a complete farm near Nar- 
vik and a church farther north, are restoring 
a church in Burgundy, and are going to 
build a youth centre in Rotterdam. After 
the Eichmann trial they will volunteer their 
services to Israel for any constructional 
work. 

In what follows, the Provost of Coventry 
(the Very Reverend H. C. N. Williams), has 
set the visit and the work of this German 
group into the context of the rebuilding of 
the City and the creation of anew Cathedral. 


W* in.Coventry have a passionate desire 
to be-used to brighten the vision in 
the minds of the young of all nations as 
to what the future can be. Coventry was 
made ,a.symbol of hatred and destruction. 
We are trying to make it a symbol of the 
ideal, of. Reconciliation. That is without any 
doubt. the great need of the world today— 
internationally, ecumenically, industrially, 
personally. It is the one hope and vision 
which has anything to offer the future. It 
is the one vision which can fill the vacuum 
into which the young have grown. And it 
is the contribution which Christianity is 
compelled to offer if it is not to betray its 
faith. 

If the Christian Church cannot speak 
sense to a world divided by nationality, by 
history, by politics, by race, by colour, then 


all we read of its claims in the Bible 
about unity and reconciliation and love is 
hypocrisy or worse. But is it? That Bible 
declares the faith of Christians and that 
“Christ is our peace who has made both 
one and has broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us”. Here I am not 
preaching a sermon; I am stating quite 
simply what the particular influence is that 
Christians “can exert if they are true to their 
commission—the breaking down of walls of 
partition. If any nation refuses to accept 
this as a duty, well and good. But let that 
nation not at the same time claim to be 
Christian. 

Now, in the past Christianity has been 
hindered by the close bond between a 
people’s Christianity and their Nationalism. 
In such a marriage it is always Christianity 
that suffers. The history of Christendom is 
full of evidence of this truth. It is never the 
nation that is Christianised, but always 
Christianity that is nationalised. And in the 
new resurgence of nationalism all over the 
world, if Christianity cannot detach itself 


Colin Henfrey on a community development 
scheme amongst Amerindians in British 
Guiana (VSO) 





from being identfied with political and 
economic systems and nationalistic’ emo- 
tions, let it not expect to have influence 
towards healing the wounds of mankind. If 
I hope for one first thing in the inter- 
national ministry of Coventry Cathedral, it 
is that we shall establish firmly and honestly 
that the bond between Christians—merely 
because they are Christians—is sufficient to 
break down every other barrier. 

But what is Christianity? It would be 
easy to ask this question cynically. I ask it 
very seriously. You realise its relevance 
when you realise that we say of Christians 
in Communist countries “how hard it must 
be to be a Christian in a Communist 
society”. And Christians in Russia say of 
us “how hard it must be to be a Christian 
in a capitalist society”. That is what hap- 
pens when our faith gets compromised with 
the systems in which we live. 

There is only one way in which to dis- 
cover the heart of the Christian philosophy 
in this situation of division, and that is for 
Christians in both main systems, for Chris- 
tians of different national traditions, and 
for Christians iavolved in situations of 
nationalistic prejudice, to discover the heart 


of the Christian philosophy together. The 
free movement of ideas and especially of 


young minds is the only real hope for the 
future. There exists already a constant flow 
between our two nations and particularly 
to Coventry. And whenever these exchanges 
lead to the sharing of a Christian concern 
for our divisions, the result is uplifting and 
lasting. But it is not enough. The occasional 
international youth conference is not 
enough to grip the idealism of a whole 
generation. If there were ever one single 
investment in the future which would jutisfy 
a subsidy from all our governments, it 
would be a far greater expenditure to 
enable the young of our nations to visit one 
another to discover the common Christian 
ideals which would save the future. 

Coventry—both the City and the Cathe- 
dral—believe this with. conviction. The 
homes of Coventry are constantly open to 
visitors from other nations and especially 
from Germany. The International Centre at 
the Cathedral—opened last year by Bishop 
Dibelius—touches thousands of foreign 
visitors in the year. We believe that the 
international vision which we are trying to 
create around the Christian Faith is the 
only answer we can give to dividing 
nationalism on the one hand, or internation- 
alism based on atheistic materialism on the 
other. 


Round the Regions: Yorkshire 


HE Yorkshire Region started under the 
leadership of former prominent sup- 
porters of the League of Nations Union. 
The late Alderman David Beevers, asso- 
ciated for many years with the Montague 
Burton Branch, and at the time of the 
formation of UNA, Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
was the first Chairman of the Regional 
Executive, though the actual work fell 
largely on his successor, Mr. George S. 
Green of Skipton, who also represented the 
Region on the National Executive. Mr. 
Green has now been in poor health for a 
number of years, but the generous support 
of himself and his family remains of great 
value. 
Mr. Green was sicceeded in 1949 by Mr. 
H. Shoosmith of Hull, who also has repre- 
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sented Yorkshire for many years:on national 
Committees. Mr. Shoosmith guided the 
Executive with wisdom and tact for nine 
years, and, a widely travelled person de- 
voted to the interests of children and 
refugees, he is very acceptable in the Region 
as a speaker. In 1958 he was followed by 
Sir Franklin Gimson, -K.C:M.G., whose 
wide experience of colonial administration 
seems in no way to have made him impa- 
tient of less powerful bodies, and who has 
adapted himself with enthusiasm and an 
admirable modesty to new fields. 

The staple of the Regional. Executive is 
members elected from the three Ridings (for 
administrative convenience a small area in 
the north-east was given over to the North- 
Eastern Region, and the Grimsby area of 





Lincolnshire taken over from the Central). 
With its great population, good communi- 
cations and industrial wealth, the West 


Riding is bound to predominate. Lecds and 


(Left) Sir Franklin Gimson, K.C.M.G., Chair- 
man, Yorkshire Region, (right) Mr. C. W. 
Carpenter, the Regional Officer 


Sheffield have their own District Councils— 
Sheffield having had for many years in Miss 
Edith Freeman its own part-time Organising 
Secretary. These towns are able to stage big 
functions such as the Annual Rally in Leeds, 
and the International Supper, Cabaret and 
Dance in Sheffield. Bradford also, with its 
many foreign colonies, has put 6n a mag- 
nificent International Festival for a number 
of. years. The largely agricultural areas of 
the’north and east have a different problem. 
It is not easy for their members to attend 
Regional Committees, but Hull members 
have been prominent on the Executive for 
many years, Scarborough has an outstand- 
ingly successful: Youth Group, and Picker- 
ing has provided the present Chairman. 


The Region has been fortunate in its con- 
tinuity. It has had the same Regional Officer 
throughout—Mr. C...W. Carpenter—who 
has devoted himself completely to the work 
of UNA. The Executive Committee has met 
regularly in Leeds about every six weeks 
for fifteen years, and twice a year the 
Regional Council meets in York or else- 
where. Consequently the Region is con- 
scious of itself and has some sort of corp- 
orate personality—a homely, friendly one. 
Not only has it kept its Regional Officer, 
but it has had for many years the quiet 
efficient help of Mrs. Kenyon as Assistant 
Secretary and, as Honorary Treasurer, the 


lively good humour of Mr. Tattersall- 
Walker has been invaluable. This continuity 
has no doubt helped Yorkshire to keep its 
contributions to the National Appeal and 
its membership at a comparatively high 
level. The Region has again an advantage 
in the Montague Burton Branch at Leeds, 
the largest Branch of its kind in the country, 
and a Branch that interests itself consider- 
ably in policy. 

Mr. Jean Inebnit, Honorary Secretary of 
International Voluntary Service for Peace, 
has been a member of the Regional Execu- 
tive from its earliest days, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that Yorkshire in 1952 
should press on General Council a resolu- 
tion demanding that voluntary service 
should be an activity of the United Nations 
itself. The resolution went through 
W.F.U.NA. to the Economic and Social 
Council, where it remains unimplemented. 
Meantime in 1953, °54, "55 and ‘S56 Mr. 
Inebnit and Mr. Carpenter led parties of 
volunteers to Holland to help to rehabilitate 
the land after the disastrous floods in the 
New Year of 1953. This brought much 
warm feeling between Nieuwerkerk and 
UNA and its commemoration in “UNA 
Straat’’, an avenue of trees planted by the 
volunteers and provided by a “Trees for 
Zeeland” appeal. The success of this venture 
led directly to the vast schemes which 
UNA’s International Service Department is 
now undertaking, but Mr. Inebnit, and 
Yorkshire, will not be satisfied until Volun- 
tary Service is a recognised activity of the 
United Nations itself. 


A very successful undertaking of the 
Region has been the Annual Weekend 
School, held of late years in November at 
Harrogate. From their inception these 
schools have been excellent, and they have 
been well attended, well fed, and well 
housed. 


An encouraging feature in the Region at 
present is the number of young and young 
middle-aged persons, several of whom are 
on the Regional Executive, who are doing 
outstanding work in the Branches. This 
promises well for the future. 


G. M. W. 
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A Glimpse of the Soviet Union 


TERENCE LAWSON 


Secretary of the Council for Education in World Citizenship who 
recently spent a month in Moscow and Leningrad 


fips visitor to the Soviet Union Jives 
every minute of the waking day at an 
intense level. The electric atmosphere of a 
quite different world, which he feels he may 
not see again, tempts him to cut down on 
sleep in order to absorb every experience. 
The result is, sometimes, a series of impres- 
sions which flicker behind the eyes like dis- 
connected sequences in a moving film. Four 
such come to me as I write. 


Physical might 


On my last night in Moscow I left my 
hotel at a very late hour to walk in the 
streets of a city for which I had formed 
a genuine attachment. Red Square was cor- 
doned off with police and soldiers lining the 
main approaches. Distantly there was noise, 
a note of menace; and then, with a blaze of 
headlights and the crash and screech of 
tracks, came the procession. Scout cars, 
armoured cars, guns of a greater and 
greater size, monstrous tanks and finally, 
sinister in tarpaulin shrouds, the rockets and 
guided missiles. Exhausts flamed, and their 
belching smoke blotted out the moon. They 
moved into, and across, the great square, 
and the Kremlin walls threw back the noise 
of their passing. I was witnessing a rehear- 
sal of the May Day procession which, two 
weeks later, was to be seen on the television 
screens in Britain. At midnight in an empty- 
ing city it was disquieting. 


Power of the spirit 


On the eve of the Russian Easter Day a 
Midnight Mass was celebrated in a cathedral 
in Leningrad. On the upper floor 4,500 
people, and on the lower floor 6,000 people, 
took part in the services which proceeded 
simultaneously. Outside, as far as the eye 
could see, stretched the people who could 
not get into the church, each holding a 
lighted candle. In all some 25,000 were in, 
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a Seale 


Moscow: view of the Kremlin from the 
Kamenny Bridge 


and around, the cathedral; and the queue 
for a service which started at 11.30 p.m. 
had commenced to form in the afternoon. 
On the evening of April 14th Leningrad 
witnessed an even greater gathering when 
hundreds of thousands of people gathered 
in the vast Palace Square—the scene of one 
of the great historic actions of ‘the Revolu- 
tion of 1917—and crammed. the embank- 
ments and bridges of the. Neva. This im- 
mense and excited mass was in striking 
contrast to the event it was celebrating—the 
loneliest journey a human: being had ever 
made, into the utter solitude of outer space. 
Spring comes late to Moscow, and the 
eye of the Western visitor, fresh from. the 
early flowers, is starved of colour. One day, 
in the midst of the snow, a' woman from 
the country stood on the pavement offering 





for sale pale, tiny daffodils from a small 
bunch: An elderly, fur-capped man stopped, 
smiled — and purchased a single bloom, 
which: he bore away proudly like a banner. 


The Soviet sixth 


I record these impressions merely to give 
some-small indication of. the events and 
experiences which may, pour in upon any 
person who visits this. quite different world. 
One: has’ to: make ‘constant efforts to main- 
tain’ any: sort’ of perspective, I found it 
necessary’to remind myself regularly of the 
size of:this country in which I was spending 
four’ weeks, scratching the surface of its 
two “biggest cities: 1 could guard against 
too-glib generalisations, or at least render 
them: relatively harmless, by remembering 
that the Soviet Union: covers one-sixth of 
the populated world; or that I was meeting, 
in the main, people from one of the hundred 
nationalities of which‘its population is com- 
posed; or listening, in schools, to one of the 
sixty languages in which its daily teaching 
is conducted. I remembered, as I journeyed 
around Moscow in one of its uncomfortably 
over-crowded buses, that if I took an express 
train from one of the city’s main stations 
I should remain in that train for a week 
before I reached the Pacific port of Viadi- 
vostok. It was useful, too, to recognise that 
geography is often an important factor in 
determining the frame of mind of people 
who think in terms of size and numbers 
and material power as being all-important. 
The Soviet Union and the United States 
have certain things in common, and one of 
these is the immense. scale of their geog- 
raphy. 


Material improvement 


What then has the returned visitor to tell 
which may be of interest and value to those 
at home? Firstly, I think, to record the 
inescapable material improvements which 
are evident all around him. Housing is still 
a problem, especially in cities such as 
Moscow and Leningrad which suffered so 
grievously during the war, and over-crowd- 
ing is considerable; but everywhere new 
blocks of flats are being built at great speed, 


and rents, by Western standards, are aston- 
ishingly modest. 

The beginning of the reward for sacrifice, 
denial and an emphatic order of priorities 
is beginning to be seen in the shops; and 
the shops are crammed, the long day round, 
with the many people who have money to 
spend. By Western standards the quality 
and design of the goods for sale leave room 
for improvement, and the supply is not 
always equal to the demand, but both 
quality and quantity are rising steadily. 
Prices ‘of “consumer goods” are high— 
whereas food, books, long-playing records, 
etc., are reasonable and even cheap—but 
hire-purchase, which is the order of the 
day, makes their sale readily possible. 


By bread alone? 


But this fact gives cause for speculation. 
Is it reasonable to think that, when material 
needs are satisfied, people may become con- 
scious of other needs which they may seek 
to satisfy? Similarly, will a certain relaxa- 
tion in the availability of contemporary 
Western literature, films, plays and other 
art forms lead to an increasing desire for 
greater contact with foreign thought and 


‘ideas? Students in the large English facul- 


ties in univerSities and pedagogical institutes 
are eager readers of Western novelists and 
writers such as Brain, Faulkner, Murdoch, 
Wilson, Wain, Osborne, and the like. Films 
such as “Room at the Top” aroused keen 
interest and discussion, as did the exhibition 
of contemporary British painting which 
visited Moscow in 1960. The law of social 
realism in art and literature is no longer a 
law of “The Medes and Persians”; or, 
rather, the interpretation of social realism 
is becoming wide and flexible. How far is 
it possible for such deviation to be allowed 
to continue? Or may a system have become 
so firmly based, so routed in popular esteem, 
that it can absorb and re-mould alien ideas 
however “anti-social”? 


The race to overtake the United States, 
in some sectors at least, has entered into 
the crucial final lap with the third year of 
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Metal working — at the children’s cextre 
in the Leningrad House of Culture 


the great Seven Year Plan. To exceed the 
per capita production of America in certain 
commodities and materials will require an 
enormous final effort from the Soviet Union, 
and with the concentrated efficiency with 
which it entered into the field of outer space 
the state has similarly embarked upon a 
drastic revision of its programme in the 
sphere of education. The corcentration of 
enormous resources, and the development 
of a relatively small, highly specialised élite 
of scientists and technologists gave the 
Soviet Union a clear lead in the start into 
space. But the success of the Seven Year 
Plan will be decided on earth—in the fac- 
tories and the collectives—by, in the final 
analysis, the workers and the peasants. 
Education, we all know, is “a good thing”, 
but not if it lures people from the fields and 
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the production lines because these are not 
the provinces of the educated. “The school 
must be related to life”, said the new 
Education Law of two years ago, now 
moving into operation; and the life of this 
vast country courses in the factories, the 
mines, in the new roads and towns of the 
virgin lands, in the steel-works and the oil- 
fields, and must not be rendered anaemic 
by a draining-off of corpuscles into profes- 
sions and the ploys of higher strata. “The 
pupil must be taught to respect labour and 
the worker’ and “He who eats must work” 
are slogans which must be observed and 
acted upon before one enters into the world 
of “from each according to his ability’, etc. 
In this, education has a vital part, and so, 
if needs be, some eleven-year schools must 
become eight-year schools. At the same time 
it must be said that the minimum school- 
leaving age will be raised to 15 next year 
and will be rigidly observed. Local exigen- 
cies will not, in future, be excuses to permit 
children to leave well below the minimum— 
which happens at present. Similarly, the 
development of additional three-year schools 
catering for the specialists in mathematics 
and other subjects is being furthered. 


Homage to history 


Another immensely interesting aspect of 
the Soviet Union today is the enormous 
respect paid to the historic past, the finest 
flowering of which is to be seen in the 
Russian Republic. In Leningrad, of course, 
Peter the Great has always come second 
only to Lenin in popular appeal and esteem. 
The city of which the Leningrader is so 
inordinately proud—be careful with your 
replies to the constant question of which 
city you refer, Leningrad or Moscow—is 
the creation of that most astonishing of the 
Tsars. Everywhere millions upon millions 
of roubles are being spent upon the restora- 
tion and preservation of palaces, ikons, 
frescoes, mosaics and the treasures of the 
pre-Revolutionary past. The faithful recon- 
struction and restoration of the vast Summer 
Palace at Pushkin, gutted and pillaged 
during the Second World War, is an almost 
incredible enterprise, and the people. flock 
to see it. Expert maintenance and devoted 





restoration of the cathedrals inside the 
Kremlin never cease. Daily, large parties of 
adults and schoolchildren follow the guides 
through the Kremlin Treasury to gaze upon 
the crowns and sceptres of the Tsars, upon 
their coaches and their thrones, upon the 
fabulous gifts of fellow-monarchs and the 
rich arriy of orders and decorations from 
countries all over the world; the English 
visitor stares with special interest at a garter 
and the familiar motto—honi soit qui mal 
y pense. 


At Leisure? 

Evenings in Moscow require to be organ- 
ised well in advance if entertainment is 
sought, for supply is quite unequal to 
demand: Theatres, cinemas, concert-halls, 
the ballet—outside every one of these one 
will find people inquiring of all arrivals if 
they have a ticket spare and for sale. 
Fortunate are those who have “inside in- 
fluence” with the management, or may call 
upon the seats normally reserved for visiting 
delegations. Tables for supper in hotels and 
restaurants similarly require to be reserved 
in good time; and the dance-floors in such 
places are usually so crowded that those 
who wish to “jive’—and their number is 
increasing—are restricted to the most ten- 
tative of :movements, which are, neverthe- 
less, watched with the closest interest by 
others, and commented upon at consider- 
able length and with decidedly mixed 
reactions! 


Palace of Culture 

For many workers the Palaces of Culture 
provide a wide variety of evening occupa- 
tions. A folk-choir, sixty or seventy strong, 
practises a song about “the atomic ice- 
breaker-Lenin”. In the next room a ciassical 
choir is at work. Amateur artists and 
sculptors are busy in the spacious studios; 
and in a workroom boys build model 
‘planes, or tend the birds and animals in the 
section given over to the naturalists. The 
rapid click of the buttons operating the 
clocks of the speed chess players transform 
a game which one associates with deep and 
quiet concentration to a contest of feverish 
activity and quick action. In the theatre, 
seating some 1,200 people, a superb bass 


singer from the Bolshoi company entertains 
a large audience. All this is admirable, but 
not remarkable. The visitor from the West 
reminds himself that in any given city in 
his own. country, on almost any evening, 
there are dozens of small groups of enthusi- 
asts doing exactly the same things which he 
sees here; the difference is that here they 
are gathered into one huge and handsome 
building. 

But one door in the Palace of Culture 
opens on to a scene which is remarkable. In 
a long narrow room, at the practice bars 
on either side, stand young men and women 
who have clearly come straight from the 
office and the factory. In rolled trousers, in 
under-vests, in home-made costumes, in a 
room which smells of the sweat of honest 
exertion, these husky young people are 
learning ballet. Roughened hands imitate 
the exquisite movements of the professionals 
in the Bolshoi or the Kirov; tentatively, 
clumsily even, they move into arabesques 
and pirouettes; and the visitor stares and 
wonders, and is impressed. 


Drawing a political blank 


Investigations into political discussion are 
not very rewarding. The average Russian, | 
concluded, is politically incurious. I found 
no one with whom one could sustain an 
informed discussion upon, for example, the 
United Nations; nor, though I was assured 
that it was conducted, did I find any evi- 
dence of teaching about the United Nations 
in schools—though, clearly, my range of 
experience in four weeks was limited. I did 
see in some schools, and in the Palace of 
Pioneers—the “headquarters” of the princi- 
pal youth organisation—notice-boards de- 
voted to current affairs, with heavy emphasis 
upon African developments in the political 
sphere and the achievement of “freedom 
from colonialism”. In these boards much 
use was made of newspaper pictures of 
student protest demonstrations in different 
countries over Cuba, the Congo, etc. And in 
the central hall of the permanent Exhibition 
of Soviet Achievement prominence is given 
to a greatly enlarged photograph of a 
march in Britain of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 
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Early days for family exchanges 

That we were on occasions entertained in 
Russian homes—with a generosity and 
hospitality which we shall treasure always— 
was in itself an indication of the marked 
material improvement to which I have 
already referred. Cne of my tasks, which I 
pursued energetically, was to investigate the 
possibility of individual “home stays” by 
young people from Britain, or family to 
family exchanges. The official, and un- 
official, reply which I eventually obtained 
was—‘We are not yet ready for this”. This 
indicates that the Soviet Union is still 
sensitive about the shortcomings of its 
housing and the size and quality of the 
accommodation with which it provides its 
citizens; but as we saw from our own ex- 
perience this situation is changing and 
improving almost weekly. 

Seize upon any oppori-nity to visit this 
part of our world so different and yet, in 
some ways, so similar. You will encounter 
mean minds and fine minds; ignorance and 
wisdom; poverty and affluence; privilege 
and equality. And you may even be aware, 
for a fugitive moment, of the movement of 
the great, grave wings of history. The “wind 
of change” does not blow only in Africa. 


Children performing in the workers’ club of 
the Glukhovo Lenin cotton mill 





SKY LITTER 


The April issue carried an important 
article by Mr. J. F. McMahon (as we go to 
press appointed Lecturer in Law at Lincoin 
College, Oxford) on “Outer Space’. Here is 
a supplementary note to it in rather less 
serious vein. It is taken from Mr. Michael 
Frayn’s clever and delightful column in The 
Guardian called “Miscellany”. 

Apart from the twenty-eight satellites 
now aloft, the earth is also being orbited 
by a considerable and growing assortment 
of old rocket cases and other cosmic iron- 
mongery. The new American half-million- 
watt radar screen, “Dark Fence”, which is 
being used to catalogue this junk, has even 
detected a 15-foot piece of wire hurtling 
through space four hundred miles up. 
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This is nothing to what space is going:to 
look like once man gets into it himself: He 
will presumably adapt the principles of 
waste disposal he observes on earth, which 
consist in chucking the soluble products into 
the sea or the nearest river,-and scattering 
the insoluble ones over the ‘streets of the 
towns or the open countryside around him. 
Once the great space ‘stations which have 
been predicted get into orbit, I look forward 
to the sky gradually filling up with old 
salmon tins, sodden. newspaper, discarded 
bedsteads, broken bottles, rotten fruit, 
crumpled cigarette packets, half-eaten ice- 
creams, old shoes, and grey. detergent foam, 
until the sunlight all over the earth falls as 
weak and wan as it does in our polluted 
industrial cities now. Itshould provide an 
added incentive for space: travel. 





Th e be A’ 5 
We’re not all right, Jack! 


The world’s hunger and poverty are graphi- 
cally represented in an exhibition now being 
held in the Crypt and Undercroft:of St. Martin- 
in-the Fields, Trafalgar Square. It will be open 
to the public each weekday between 12 noon 
and 9 p.m. until September 16th. The exhibi- 
tion has been arranged jointly by UNA’s 
London Region, the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, War on Want, and Inter-Church 
Aid, and represents one of the first educational 
efforts in the Freedom from Hunger campaign 
Visitors from all parts of the world, as well as 
Londoners, will be able to contrast their own 
good fortune with the lot of those subject to 
the three great enemies of hunger, disease, and 
ignorance, and resolve perhaps to show greater 
concern. This exhibition highlights not only 
the problem but also what is being to done to 
grapple with it. 

Nearly 250 three-hour shifts have to be 
manned during the whole course of the exhi- 
bition and each shift requires three stewards 
Any who may be able to offer their services 
are asked to get into touch with UNA (London 
Region), 69 Carter Lane, E.C.4. (City 4955.) 


Hall of fame 


Distinctions, in which UNA delights, have 
recently come to Mr. Harold Shearman (up to 
a month or two ago Chairman of the Malden 
and Coombe Branch) elected Chairman of the 
London County Council; to Mr. T. T. Ander- 
son, the Association’s most notable member on 
Tyneside, upon whom the University of Dur- 
ham has conferred an honorary degree; to Mr. 
Colwyn Williams (former Secretary of Belfast 
Branch) appointed Professor of Law in the 
University of Saskatchewan; and to Mr. Hugh 
Thomas (until recently Head Office staff expert 
on disarmament) whose classic study. of Th: 
Spanish Civil War has been acclaimed by 
every leading reviewer and which stood No. 2 
(out of eight) in the Sunday Times list of May 
“best-sellers”. 


Recorded with regret 

The regular and accurate recording of all 
the data concerned with membership is a vital 
constituent of the running of UNA. For nearl\ 


six years Miss Judy Dunsdon has been in 
charge of this section. and ‘her work has al 


in UNA 


been done with the highest degree of efficiency 
and conscientiousness. Recently she felt that 
a large-scale industrial enterprise might offer 
her greater scope, and to the Association's real 
loss she has made the change. Her colleagues 
and the growing circle of members who had 
dealings with her will wish Miss Dunsdon 
every success in her new job. Miss Elizabeth 
Purnell, with experience of the library and art 
gallery world, has taken Miss Dunsdon’s place. 


Cavalcade 


This year for the first time the three branches 
of UNA in the Borough took part in the 
Hornsey Carnival. A considerable number of 
members acted as collectors along the route— 
Miss Erlebach, Secretary of Highgate organ- 
ised this part—and a float was entered in the 
local organisations section. The value of par- 
ticipation lay in the contact it gave UNA with 
all the other organisations in the Borough, and 
the float, though it won no prizes, did excite 
a good deal of notice 

A builder generously lent a van (complete 
with helpful driver) and on it was mounted a 
tableau: a caveman with his club and a 
Serviceman with modern weapons, over against 
whom were set three U.N. delegates round a 
table. Slogans pointed the contrast between 
settlement by force and settlement by reason. 
Posters depicted the structure of the U.N. and 
the work of the Specialised Agencies, and 
above the driving cab was the message: “U.N 
needs UNA: UNA needs you.” 

Mrs. H. J. Berg, Press Secretary, of Muswell 
Hill, the Branch which built the float, has some 
highly practical tips for others who might 
engage in this kind of thing. She says: “We 
thought we had kept the design very simple, 
but crowd reaction showed that it was really 
too complicated. People need to take in the 
whole message as the float passes; few try to 
read anything lengthy. But, given that it is 
difficult to translate the U.N. message into 
purely visual terms, we did get one thing 
absolutely right—our caveman in his leopard 
skin and with a really frightening club caught 
every eye. Spectators said: “What's this float?’, 
then “What's a caveman got to do with the 
United Nations?’, and so, when we were 
moving slowly enough, they did read the argu- 
ment. A few more practical points: do remem- 
ber that most lorries have sides and that 
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nothing on the floor will be visible. Remember 
also that much of the bodywork of a vehicle 
is metal and.won't take nails, let alone drawing 
pins. And finally, that even on a perfectly still 
day*the motion of a vehicle makes a wind 
which ‘will Set. posters flapping unless they are 
very well held down.” 

» Such learning from experience ought to make 
the. A ffigat an easy winner in the next 
Hornsey Carfiival. 


Commemoration and reward 


From 1938 to 1943 Major A. J. C. Fresh- 
water was Secretary of the League of Nations 
Union and for many years before that he was 
its Deputy Secretary. His great concern was 
with the Branches and the fund raised in his 
memory has been used in each of the past 
fourteen years to assist branch workers of 
outstanding record to travel abroad to see 
something of the United Nations at first-hand. 

From twenty candidates nominated by the 
Regions, four people will be going abroad this 
summer with Freshwater Bursaries: Mrs. O. 
Jenkins (former Secretary, Jesmond and Gos- 
forth Branch), Mr. S. G. Mutch (Secretary, 
Friern Barnet Branch), Mrs. M. Thorne (Secre- 
tary, Penzance Branch), and Miss G. E. M. 
Whitehill (Programme _ Secretary, Reading 
Branch). The WFUNA Summer School is Mrs. 
Jenkin’s choice, whilst the other three are 
going to the UNA Summer School in Geneva. 
Miss A. Perkyns of the Medway Towns Branch, 
and Mr. G. Henderson, Chairman of Bourne- 
mouth Central Branch and Vice-Chairman of 
the District Council, originally awarded Bur- 
saries, were, for personal reasons, unfortunately 
unable to accept them. 


in Remembrance 

Since the last issue the Association has heard 
sadly of the deaths of Mrs. R. Ellis, the repre- 
sentative of Hessle Branch on General Council; 
Miss A. Gornall, a vigorous and devoted col- 
lector and former Officer of Kendal Branch; 
and Mr. H. D. Reddish, the loyal Honorary 
Treasurer of Halesowen Branch. 

In addition to the above, Mr. T. C. Archer 
died very suddenly in May. For sixteen years 
up to the outbreak of war, Mr. Archer was a 
staff speaker of the LNU and many of that 
generation will remember the sincerity and 
knowledge which characterised every one of 
the many hundreds of addresses he gave for 
the Union. 

H. W. 


GILBERT MURRAY TRUST 
Senior Award 


The Gilbert. Murray Trustees. pro- 


pose in 1961: to make an award of 
the value of £400 to the most suit- 
able applicant whose qualifications 
fall of the 


following categories : 


within one or more 


(1) The performance of either voluntary 
or professional work promoting a fuller 
understanding of the United Nations, in 
circumstances in which the award would 
enable the recipient to continue and 
develop such work. 

(2) The carrying out by a person in 
public life of a mission or study journey 
in connection with the United Nations, 
its associated Agencies or activities 
generally. 

(3) The preparation of a work in the 
field of international relations with par- 
ticular reference to the United Nations, 
where the award might be used to meet 
the cost of journeys and other outgoings 
incidental to the task. 

Applications, with full personal 
particulars and not more than two 
supporting testimonials, should be 
sent to the Honorary Secretary of 
the International: Sub-Committee. of 
the Gilbert Murray. Trust (Norman 
S. Marsh, The British Institute of 
International and Comparative Law, 
1 Temple Gardens, Temple, London, 
E.C.A.) not later than Ist August, 


1961. 
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